THE   INTENT   OF   THE   CRITIC

in the introduction does not indicate that the critic
believes that art is wholly or chiefly rational. Reason
may be aware that it must reconstruct and restate the
actuality and totality of a work of art by reference to,
or awareness of, forms of consciousness other than
reason itself. Nevertheless, in being aware of such dis-
tinctions, critical theory still remains rational and sys-
tematic. Even when he is dealing with the most
intractable and irrational material, the critic maintains
his systematic approach. Though the roads lead to
strange countries like Xanadu and Tryermaine, critics
will erect signposts and arrows along the paths. Freud-
ianism deals with the subconscious; but literary crit-
icism on Freudian grounds is conscious criticism, and
handles with some system the patterns and types which
psychologists have established. Semantics considers the
shifting and multiple meanings of words, but semantic
criticism strives to give clear outlines to the amorphous;
if we are dealing with ambiguity, let us at least have
seven types of ambiguity.

The human mind will not easily or for long put up
with the indefinite, the imprecise, and the shapeless.
All men crave forms and standards. We take delight
in recognition. The individual work of art has preci-
sion in itself; the critic must make equally precise the
relations, as he sees them, between the work of art
and its various elements, its milieu, its history, its
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